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ABSTBACT 

The governance of community colleges in western 
Canada is increasingly influenced by the activities of federal and 
regional agencies, provincial legislatures, professional and trade 
associations, and advisory committees* Decision^making is 
increasingly centralized so that, programs are standardized, 
procedures are routiaized, and colleges lack distinctiveness and 
professional autonomy. Each provincial legislature has established 
government departments to direct th€ operation of post-secondary 
education, iith input from province-wide advisory committees, the 
civil servants in these deparxments specify standards of performance, 
review and approve (or deny) program and budget proposals, and 
develop policies and programs for administrative services, student 
services, research, and planning. Boards of trustees hold legal 
responsibility for the operation of college programs; they formulate 
policy concerning organization, administration, and course offerings. 
There are also advisory boards at the institutional level. Not all 
community colleges have boards of trustees. Technical institutes are 
operated directly by the governmental departments* In two of the 
provinces, all board members are government appointees* The growth of 
collective bargaining may be seen as a coping strategy of the faculty 
in the face of external pressures to standardize procedures and 
policies* (DC) 
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DECISION MAKING STRUCTURnS IN COMMUNITY COl.LLGKS 



by Abram C. Konrad 

A Paper Prepared for the CAP Workshop 
June 18-21, 197A 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

The major purpose of this presentation is to focus upon the structural 
context of decision-making in post-secondary non-university education in 
western Canada. Although I shall not describe in detail any one of the systems, 
I will attempt to identify the common as well as some of the unique features of 
the decision-making structures that obtain in each of the provinces. My 
comments may establish the background against which specific issues can be ex- 
plored. Hopefully, each of you will provide an evea greater sense of reality 
by dr.-^wiu'', specifically upon your own experiences and sharing these with us in 
our deliberations during these days. Following the identification of selected 
decision-making structures, I will comncnt briefly on some environmental pres- 
sures that have an impact upon these structures. 

STRUCTURKS 

Legisla tive Authority. In any discussion of educational structures in Canada, 
explicit reference must be made to the BNA Act. Although federal involvement 
in post--econdr.ry education is substantial, especially in techn ic^il/vocat ional 
and Manpc»wer programs, legal responsibility for .-.duration re:;ide:; in provincial 
legislatures. There are no federal agencies specificnlly designed to effect 
decision-making in the community colleges; pioviarir^l legislatures are solely 
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responsible- for mccaLiHi tlie eilucuional ncc-.ls of socJeLy. 

NoLwithf.Landinj'. Llic Icr.il rc-ipou;; LbiliLy of provincial Ip^islatures for 
post-scconclnry education, the activity of a variety of federal and rcciou.il 
agencies directly affects tlio nature of the educational program. UTiat at first 
sight appears to be a unitary system of control in each of the provinces, must 
be regarded in the light of the undefined, and sometimes difficult to ascertain, 
interrelationships that emerge in the process of decisio.i-making. 

Provincial legislative bodies nviy be regarded as the most comprehensive 
structures for decision-making in post-secondary education. Public policies 
regarding societal goals, provincial and institutional structures, and fiscal 
priorities develop from the debate within the political forums in each province. 
And these forums are subject to all of the pressures and influences that are 
common to political structures. 

De partipental Struct ures. Each of the provincial legislatures has established 
government departments to direct the operation of post-secondary education. 
In British Columbia and Sask^i tchcuan the deputy ministers for post-secondary 
and continuing education, rcspec tive."" y , report to the Minister of Education; 
in Alberta and Manitoba, separate ministries exist for advanced education and 
colleges and university affairs, respectively. In each department, civil 
servants carry the responsibility for the overall planning, development and 
nwnagement of college operations. Compared with college and university operations 
in the United Stales, it seerns appropriate to suggest that college operations 
are centralized in western Canada. Departmental involveirent in docision- 
mdking about college programs is quite substantial in each of the four prov- 
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operations. Thoy specify standards of performance and provide coordination 
among the various institutions within a system. More specifically, depart- 
mental bodies serve a reviev/ and approval function for program and budget propo- 
sals from individual colleges. They also engage in policy and program develop- 
ment xiith respect to such matters as administrative services, student ser- 
vices, research and planning. 

In addition to the formal departmental structures, advisory bodies exist 
to provide in-put for departmental units. Most recently, for example, the 
Alberta government established six advisory commintees for the Department of 
Advanced Education. Members on advisory bodies generally serve by appoint- 
ment at the pleasure of the Minister. 

Institutional boards . The tradition of boards of trustees is v;ell-es tablished 
in North A^ierica. Interestingly, however, governing boards do not exist unifori.i- 
ly for all types of post-secondary institutions in western Canada. Only 
universities have boards of trustees in each of the four provinces; technical 
institutes, on the other hand, are operated directly by provincial departments of 
government in each province. In British Columbia, college boards consist of 
representatives from supporting school districts and menbers appointed by 
govern-nent, while in Alberta and Saskatchewan, all c:)negc board members are 
government »;pointeGs. Doth Alberta and Saskatchewan legislation specifies 
that the college president, a faculty representative, and a student rep- 
resentative also oerve on a college's board of trustees. 

Coll -i^e hoards, however they arc con-,ti tuted , hold legp^l responsibility 
for the operation of college programs. They formulate policy concerning the 
organization, adriinist rai Ion and course offerings of the colleges under their 
jurl<,dict ion. In HrilifUi Columbia, wh^-re operatiu); budfets nvc shared he- 
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t\vvcn the provincial and local jiirisdi cLions on a 60/40 basis, boardf; alr>o 
• b._oino involved dirtclly in sotting tho mill rnt,c in consulla tion with parti- 
cipating', scl'ool districts. 

Advisory comnitteGs at the institutional It-^el serve institutional needs 
in much the same way as advisory couinit.tccs at the provincial level serve the 
needs of the provincial systen. In particular, advisory committees are used 
extensively in the developnent of technical and career programs in the colleges 
and institutes. These bodies develop at the initiative of a local institution 
and, generally, serve at the pleasure of the administration. 

Internal Str uctures ^ A great variety of decision-making structures exists uithin 
the institutions of the four western provinces. Except for the desxtination 
of an institutional head, legislative provisions do not specify the nature of 
internal dccisiou-inakinc- structures. It might be sufficient to suggest that such 
structures vary not only from institution to institution, but also within a 
single institution from one adninistration to the next. Bureaucratic structures 
aY2 more common on college car:puses than are collcgial college council s* Ad- 
ministrators, faculty and students often function as separate interest groups on 
campus. Arid, of course, provincial and regional professional associations 
provide additional strength to these separate identities. 

The structures for decision-making in post-secondary non-uni vcrsity 
education in western Canada have runy features in common. Provincial systems 
have emerged that provide distinct levels of decision-making. At the societal 
level, provincial legislatures set broad policy for college systems; departments 
of govcmn.ent f*Mabl ish rules and re,;ulations foi institutional opcrati ons and 
function as mechanisiis for coordination; institutional board:; and/or internal 
structure;, provid*:* the arran^^Ment s for th^ articulation of prioiities and 
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policies with rospt'ct to personnc^l and i)ro[^rainr, * 

ENVIRONMENTAL PRKSSURKS 

How well the decision-makinjj structures function is, in part, deteriinnod 
by environmental pressures. Of course, the nature of these pressures varies 
from one system to another, and also from one institution to another. And, 
indeed, the effectiveness of the structures is also relative to the issue under 
consideration as well as to the level at which the decision-ma] Ing occ irs. 
The fcllov;ing coments are indicative of the kinds of issues that could be ex- 
plored more fully in our discussion sessions. 

1. The growth of the non- '.miversity se^^nicnt of post-secondary education 
is accompanied by a trend toward greater centralization. Concerns for accounta- 
bility and coordination tend to standardize programs and routinize prodedures. 

2. Multiple types of institutions with divergent needs tend to lose their 
distinctivcs when they are treated as equals within a single system. Since 
technical instituted are operated directly by the Department of Advanced Edu- 
cation in Alberta, for example, are they favoured over the. com:iuinity colleges that 
operate under boards of trustees, or vice versa? 

3. The increased involvement of provincial governments in college ope- 
rations makes decision-making more political and less profosf.ional in nature. 
In many instances, non-educational agencies of governr.ient determine policies 
v;hich affecj the coljeges, often without the involvement or even the aware- 
ness of college personnel . 

4. Similarly, governmental agencies at all levels (federal, provinciai. 
and rej'.if'iwil) , as well ns trade' and professional organisations, influence tho 
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decision-mahing process through a variety of connunical ion ueLv/orks . Tne 
. influence of thch:e at',t»ncie5; can be very suhslanlial, particularly v;hon they 
rcmnin anonymous. 

5. Advisory groups have recently emcrp,ed in the college environmeai and, 
as quasi-public bodies, they constitute an additional threat to professional 
autonomy. Wliat is the relationship, for example, between provincial advisory 
groups and institutional boards? 

6. As staff prof essionalizat ion increases, nev; demands are made for parti- 
cipation at all levels of decision-makinp, . Faculty and student representation 

on boards may be viewed as mere tokenism, particularly if political factors 
appear to determine college operations. The grov/th of collective action may 
be regarded as a coping strategy of the faculty in the face of external pressure 
to standardize procedures and policies. 

Other sources of external and internal environmental pressures could be 
identified, but these are sufficient to illustrate vnya in which they make 
an impact upon decision-making structures. Nev elcncnts in the systems nay 
provide better mechanisms for developing educational programs, or in sone 
instances they actually in ly frustrate efforts to inprove college operations. 
The emergence of new pressures and the developmont of new structures should 
not detract ur> from the Cfc»ntral purpo-,e of educational institutions. Regardless 
of the level of our involve.nent in the derision-n,«king process, our concern should 
be to develop educational program:; that will serve the needs of society. 
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